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MASONIC MIRROR. 


‘Free-Masonry is a Moral Order, instituted by virtuous 
men, with the praise-worthy design of recalling to our re- 
membrance the most sublime truths, in the midst of the most 
innocent and social pleasures, founded on Liberality, Broth- 
erly Love and Charity.”— Arnold's Dutch Dictionary. 


SKETCHES OF MASONRY: 

The origin of Masonry may be traced as far back 
as the creation of the world. When the universe 
rose to the view of the sons of God, beautiful and 
fair, and glorious, and the Morning Stars sang to- 
gether, its symmetry began, and its harmony dis- 
played its charms—during the darkest ages, whert 
the mind of man was obscured by superstition and 
idolatry, Masonry diffused its influence and contrib- 
uted to dispel the gloom of ignorance and barbar- 
Its history is brief, presenting no very re- 
markable feaSieres since the building of the Lrst 
Jewish Temple, to interest the pen of the Historian, 
or excite the wonder of man. Its operations com- 
menced by the special command of Almighty God, 
under the auspices of Solomon, the wisest of the 
kings of Israel, in conjunction with Hiram, king of 
Tyre, and received in the annals of God’s chosen 
people, an indellible mark on account of its imme- 
diate and effective agency in the creation of the 
most splendid and magnificent edifice the sun ever 
saw. Since that period, Masonry passed down the 
descent of years without noise, and with but little 
variation. Now and then, it is true, she appears 
almost forgotten, and for a while buried in the rub- 
bish accumulated by time, from the ruins of fallen 
Empires. But her influence always continued the 
same, and her power over the rude materials of 
nature unabated. Whereover the Arts and Scien- 
ces revived, she revived also, flourishing in all her 
native beauty, like the sun after being obscured by 
clouds, walking forth in peerless majesty, and even 
leaving the effects of her presence. 

But little then can be gathered from the page of 


history respecting the order, save the venerable | 


marks of her antiquity, and some fine specimens of 
her handy work. In the birth places of the classics 
are exhibited a rich assemblage of the living mon- 
uments of her power and skill in Architecture, 
Many of these broken fragments of ancient splen- 


dor bear about them the honorable insignia of Ma- ||. 


sonry, and even in ruins proclaim themselves her 
offspring. The most ancient, and best authenti- 
cated documents illustrative of the order, are to be 
found in the Archives of Great Britain. “From 
these we learn, that she made her appearance in 
that Island about the time that Christianity 
reared her banner on its whitened clifis, and that 
in proportion to the influence which the Religion 
of Jesus exercised over its barbarous inhabitants, 


| Masonry, her handmaid and assistant in -all that 


contributes to the improvement of the mind, and 
the promotion of operative benevolence, became 
amalgamated with their institutions, and infused 
among them a love of order, symmetry and beauty. 
Soon the most distinguished persenages were proud 
to be ranked among its votaries. We frequently 
read of the initiation of kings and princes. Even 
the ministers of the holy Jesus thought themselves 
honored by becoming members of the Fraternal 
family, many of whom became champions in the 
cause. Some of the latter stand high on the page 
of Ecclesiastical lore for piety and learning, while 
many of the former were the best and greatest men 
of their day. ‘The righteous in allages, have borne 
the most honorable testimonies, to our order ; nor 
have we ever discerned after the most impartial, 
and we think candid examination, any bad effects, 
either to society or religion, immediately resulting 
from any one branch of this venerable tree. 


_ From England Masonry accompanied the Piu- 
'grims to this second Canaan, and was here estab- 
lished with the religion of the Bible. And never 
since have they been parted. Religion and Mason- 
ry have always gone hand in hand. Sisters are 
they of a heavenly birth, like two branches grow- 
ing from the same root they stretch their friendly 
boughs over both hemispheres, and afford shelter 
and fruit to myriads of the human race. Is the 
great I-.4m, the Creator of heaven and universal 
nature the author of our holy religion? Masonry 


| 


her guide 


‘claims the great Architect as her founder, her pa- 
Is religion founded in love ? so is 
Masonry. Are the pillars of the Christian’s Tem- 
ple, Faith, Hope, and Charity ? The pillars of the 
_Masonic ‘Temple are of the same order. As Chris- 
itians then, we claim kindred to the Freemasons. 
Masons we certainly are, for we are engaged in the 
erection of a noble building, more glorious than 
‘that of Solomon. 

In rendering unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesars, tribute to whom tribute is due, we cannot 
avoid holding up one feature of Masonry aS an ex- 
ample to all professing Christians. We mean that 
|of Union, cemented by the spirit of Universal Char- 
‘ity. Are not christians too much like Nehemiah’s 

builders, with a Trowel in one hand, and a Sword 
in another. Would to God, their Swords were 
thrown away, then they could work with both hands, 
without rivalry and without jealousy. I cannot but 
hope, however, that the day is not far distant, when 
| cheistions of every name, and Freemasons of every 


tribe and tongue, and people shall resemble the 
builders of Solomon’s temple, in which there was 
no noise of axes and hammiers ; but when they shall 
have nothing else to do but to put the stones in their 
proper places, and fix them with the cement of 
Christian love. 

Having glanced at the History of Freemasonry, 
we shall now specify a few, and only a few, of its 
most distinguishing characteristics. Nothing can 
test better, the virtuous tendency of any Human 
institution, than its long continuance among men. 
In this respect Masonry hath no compeer, and claims 
an undoubted superiority over all other institutions 
that have ever existed in any Age of the world. 
For many centuries, it has held on its way rejacing, 


going forward unmoved amidst the elemental war 


of contending factioms, and winning its way against 
the poisoned arrows of low bread malice and the 
‘high handed efforts of superstition, ignorance and 
bigotry. The despoiling monster Time, whose ra- 
pacious power nothing beneath the sun has ever re- 
sisted, and whose corrosive tooth eats through the 
hardest adamant, Masonry has successfully repelled. 
| ‘The ploughshare of ruin hath been driven over 
continents and islands, blasting the tiller’s toil, lay- 
|ing waste the habitations of man, and grinding to 
powder the hopes of proud mortals. Monarchies 
have been dismembered, Kingdoms rooted up, and 
,scattered to the four winds. The flood of calamity 
hath swert away the monuments of their pride and 
beast, consigning to the chlivious wave the noblest 
\of their works. Masonry alone, amid this wide 
spread of destruction hath remained firm and state- 
ly, untouched and unbroken. It hath beheld God’s 
chosen people planted on the mountains of prosper- 
ity, looking defiance to the world, and presenting 
a sublime spectacle to the surrounding nations. It 
hath looked again, and behold the tempest hath 
scattered her plumes. Judah’s sceptre is broken, 
and the diadem of her glory quenched in darkness ; 
while the smoking ruins of her city and temple 
reeking with the blood of her sons, blackens the 
plainsof Palestine. Inthe midst of rapine she hath 
never stretched forth her hand to plunder, nor glut- 
ted herself with the spoils of triumph. No victims 
have ever bled upon her altars, nor hath her sons 
been decerated with the trophies of war, won in the 
field of strife. Peace, good will to man, always has 
been, is now, and we trust, ever shall be, the Shib- 
boleth of the order. In a word, Free-masonry has 
always been a great mean to lessen the Ulsof human 
life, chase sorrow from the mansions of wretched- 
ness, and lighten up the skies of the lonely stranger. 
Standing proudly conspicuous, she extends her 
arms to protect the unfortunate, covering with her 
wings the helpless and forlorn. The Widow and 
orphan are cheered in her presence, and in her fos- 
‘tering bosom find asylum and place of rest. Thus, 


though unseen, Masonry wastes not her sweetness 
on the desert air. A MASON. 


SBLECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The following is a list of the officers of Morning 
Sun Lodge, at Ashfield, Mass. 

R. W. Orra Martin M.; W. Henry Aldrich, S. © 
W.; Horace B. Childs J. W.; Roswell Ranny, 
Secretary ; Jonathan Lilly, Treasurer ; Salmon W. 
Matthews, S. D. ; Samuel P. Fuller, J.D. ; Anson 
Goodwin, Samuel W. Lee, Stewards ; Luther 
Boyden, Tyler. 

Officers of Phoenix Lodge, Lansinburgh, N. Y. 
—Meetings, ‘Thurs. pre. full moon. 

Ephraim Goss, W. M.; Samuel H. Mulford, S. 
W.; Charles Gillespie, J. W.; G. F. Holmes, 
Treasurer ; John Colburn, Secretary ; Elbridge 


Derby, S.D.; Alexander McCall, J. D. ; Sylva- 
nus Travis, ‘Tyler. 


Officers of Clarksville Tennessee Chapter, No. 8, 
elected Dec. 20, 1825. 

Edward H. Steele, H. P.; Joel C. Rice, King ; 
Wm. L. Williams, §. ; Thomas King, C. H.; John 
Steele, P. S.; Wm. B. 'Turley, R.A.C.; Thos,Cherry, 
M. 3d V.; M. A. Martin, M. 2 V.; J. B. Rice, M.1st 


V.; Thos. King, Sec’y. ; Fr. W. Huling, Treas, 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S 


INTELLIGENCER. 


For the Mirror. 
Select Ataster’s- Song. 
By W. Janes 
One evening on bus’ness I ventur’d, 
To the most retir’d room of a friend ; 
TI open’d the door and I enter’d, 
But no one therein did I find : 
I search’d the apartment all over, 
By groping around in the dark ; 
But no one there could I discover, 
Altho, I heard many at work. 


At length I espied a door, 

That led to a vault under ground, 

Wherein I saw Arches twice four, 

And one where two Monarchs sat crown’d : 
The scene unto me was quite novel ; 

Of their labors I long’d to partake, 

For there I saw each with his gavel, 

Of rough ashlers perfect ones make. 


A moment or two I stood musing ; 
But fervency soon lent her fires, 

And zeal thro’ my breast was diffusing 
Her genial and cogent desires. 

I saw the dull Sentinel dozing, 

And not even dreaming of strife ; 

I enter’d—but scarce got my nose in, 
Before I had fears for my life. 


For soon I was hail’d by a Hero, 
Demanding what I had not got, 


‘{ thought I had met with a Nero, 


And wish’d myself back to my Cot. 
Ue treated me rude and still ruder, 
Which cous’d me in grief to lament ; 
I found I was deem’d an intruder, 
Tho’ surely ’twas net my intent. 


His emphatic, bold exclamations 

Did me of my courage disarm, oo 
And brought all the Craft from their stations, 
To find out the cause of alarm ; 

The cause being mine as pretended, 

And I being threaten’d in wrath, 

My case was not duly defended, 

And I came near suffering death. 


My fervor they call’d curiosity, 

And disobedience my zeal ; 

They seiz’d me with impetuosity, 
Brandishing round me their steel ; 

But one of them soon recogniz’d me, 
And told them a friend he had found ; 


But what more than al) still surpris’d me, 


They held me in custody bound. 


But soon I was call’d to hear sentence :— 
The sentence no pardon could give ; 

No time was allow’d for repentance, 

For I’d but a moment to live. 

I fell on my knees and intreated, 

Intreaty their passions assail’d ;— 

They pardon’d and I was admitted, 

For Mercy and justice prevail’d. 


A promise as sacred as Heav’n, 
Requested of me did succeed ; 

That promise inviolate given, 

From shackles my body was freed. 

Then after a solemn profession, 

Theis Laws and their Rules to obey, 
They led me in cheerful prasession, 
Where Light shone like beams of the day. 


They there many mysteries solv’d, 


To ever be deaf, dum and blind. 

At length when the time had expired, 
: That call’d us frem labor to rest, 

In silence and peace I retired, 

With precepts of virtue imprest. 


of heat it has been exposed. It was en this principle 
that Mr. Wedgewood constructed his Pyrometers or in- 
| struments for measuring high temperatures. The clay 
which Mr. W. made use of in the construction of the 
Pyrometer pieces was a particular kind of cornish clay. 
This was analized by the celebrated Vauquelin, who states 
that it contained 64.2 parts pure silex, 25 alumine, 6 
{lime and 6.2 water. This composition Mr. W. said 
seemed to be best adapted both for supporting the inten- 
sity, and measuring the degree of heat. The total con- 
|| traction of the purest clays which Mr. W. examined was 
considerably more than one fourth part in every dimen- 
| sion, There appears to be an objection discovered by 
Sir James Hall, in regard to the use of the Pyrometer, 
viz. that the clay contracts as much by long exposure to 
a red heat, as for a short time to a white heat. It is 
known that clay has a strong affinity for water, by the 
avidity with which it imbibes moisture, its adhesion to 
the tongue, and the intense heat necessary to make it 


perfectly dry. A Votary of Science. 
Boston, April 12, 1826. 


Search, undismayed, the dark profound 
Where Nature works im secret; trace the forms 
Of atoms, moving with incessant change 

Their elemental round; behold the seeds 

Of being, and the energy of life, 

Kindling the mass, with ever-active flame; 
Then say,i” nought in these external scenes 
Can move thy wonder-——’ 


for the Masonic Mirror. 


Messrs. Epirors, 

In the celebrated theory of Laplace on Capillary At- 
lle Peal Aa __ || traction, it is maintained that when a fluid is raised in 
ee the tube and is at rest, the equilibrium is maintained by 
the action of three forces-—one of these forces acts down- 


j wards, and two of them upwards, andthe column is 
When heat is added to or combines with a solid body |) systained by the difference, which may be represented 
by its expansive power it causes the particles cf the body ||} by the expression 2qg—n. Of the two upward forces, 


to recede farther from each other, and in a measure over- | one acts at the surface of the fluid in the vessel in draw- 


powers the attraction of cohesion: in this state the phy- | ing the fluid below up against the raised column, and re- 
sical properties of the body are modified, and the body is | sults from the action of the tube upon the fluid below ; 


said to be expanded As the action of heat on all bodies i the other is the attraction of the glass contiguous to the 
is supposed to be the same, a general rule has been es- i upper surface of the sustained column. These forces are 
tablished that all bodies are progressively enlarged in vol- | cogsidared equal to each other. Now, will some of your 
ume or dimensions, as they are progressively exposed tO || ,hilg.ophical friends stew how the first of these two 
greater degrees of heat. i forces can tend to draw up the fluid below, more than to 

There is one substance, viz. clay, which by some is | draw down the column above, and whpsthese two: ten- 
not admitted to be governed by this law of expansion, || dengies do not destroy each other,and why this force there- 

If we take a piece of pure porcelain or pipe clay and |! fore is not merely imaginary? and why 2 q, should not be 


expose it to the action of heat, we shall find, if it was) made simply q2 Will they not also show why the 


For the Mirror. 
Heat and its Effects on Clay. 


previously accurately weighed and measured, that it has downward force, represented by —n, is not balaneed by 
suffered a diminution, both in weight and volume. The the action of the column above ? or how it can be, that 
first effort of the heat is to convert the water of the clay while the attraction acts only at insensible distances; 


into steam, and expel the air. At, this time the diminu-| any part of the fluid can act in tending to bring down the 
tion in weight commences at a temperature only neces- column, except that part which is directly under the sus- 


sary to vaporise the water, or 212 degrees, and proceeds | tained column, and this part is allowed by Laplace to be 
gradually aud uniformly in proportion as the heat is in- || balanced by the upward attraction of the sustained col- 


creased till it acquires its maximum degree of contrac- | ymn upon that immediately below itself? and why the 
tion ; then a slight expansion takes place. This proper- force, —n, is not also imaginary? and why the whole 
ty which clay has of contracting in bulk may at first force must not be represented by g? If it be thought 


sight appear to be an exception to the general law. The | | that this will change or desiroy his reasoning, it will be 
difficulties attending this phenomena may, however, be 


removed on the supposition that bodies of an argilaceous 
quality always contain a considerable quantity of water; 
and that the contraction of these bodies when exposed to 
| the action of heat, is ina great measure to be ascribed. 
to the escape of the water, at first perhaps opening and. 
enlarging the natural pores, which when the water is 
completely vaporised, are again closed. Now it can- 
not be presumed that these minute pores are obliterated | 
by any power or faculty which heat possesses. Should 
it be, then of course, clay must offer an exception. It. 
seems more consistent to suppose that these pores are | 
closed by the natural tendency of the clay to become | 
‘more and more compact as the intensity of the heat to. 
which it is exposed increases. Hence we infer that the 


apparent that the substitution of g for his terms, will have 
no such influence —for let the substitution be made, and 
the expression for determining the value of Rh will not 
be altered so as to affect his calculations in the least de- 
gree, where tubes are concerned, or even parallel plates 
of glass. See Cambridge Mechanics, p. 341, &e. or in 


the New Edmburgh Encyclopaedia, Hydrodynamics, p. 
817. 


Subsutute for Glass in Lanterns. 

M. Lariviere, a mechanic at Geneva, has conceived the 
jtea of substituting for glass in lanterns, plates of polish- 
ed iron, pierced with small holes, regularly placed, and 
very close to one another. These plates allow the light 
to pass through them extremely well, and are much su- 


| perior to metalic wires, which are easily deranged. The 
censtituent particles of the clay are united and retained in | same person is at work upon a machine by which he will 


close contact by an affinity so great as not to be over-|| be enabled to pierce, with regularity and expedition, a 
come by the expansive power of the heat. Clay, when | number of small holes, so as to perfcrm in a minute, the 


once contracted, does not return to its former dimensions | ,ame labor which, according to the existing methods, it 


Which charm’d and improved my mind ; 
But te what passed there I’m resolved 


when cold. Hence the contraction is permanent, and by | 
'\the means of a graduated guage, we can ascertain the 
i! degree of contraction it has suffered, and to what degree’ 


would require an hour to execute. This invention will 


be very serviceable in the construction of sieves and 
filtering vessels. 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


13] 


THE CABINET. 


« To Observe, and Preserve.” 


— ¢- 


FOR THE 


. COGITATICNS. 

To contemplate the natural and improved con- 
dition of our race, and view the mighty contrast 
which has been gradually effected with the lapse of 
years, by the exercise of man’s trans¢endant genius, 
excites the liveliest sensibilities and gladdens the 
reflecting and ambitious mind, with the most grate- ||, 
ful and pleasing emotions. | 

It is passing, in review, the causes which have 
wrought such important consequences to mankind, 
and rendering apparent those proportional obliga- 
tions, noticed by a Great Master, that ‘‘ where |, 
much is given, much shall be required.” 

‘The earliest stages of society afford, to our pres- 
ent reflections, but a monotonous and sombre pic- 
ture of man —his condition of inanity and solitude, 
assimilated with the fierce and the wild of the forest. 

“* Man walk’d with beast, joint tenant of the shade,” 
a stranger to the individuals of his own species—a 
stranger to himself. From the spontaneous boun- 
ties of Nature, and the toils of the chase, he gath- 
ered a precarious and scanty subsistence —irritated 
by absolute wants; shelterless, and continually ex- 
posed to the inclemency and vicissitudes of the sea- 
sons—* heat and cold; damp and drought; and wind 
and weather.” But with a capacity to retain and 
“a disposition to learn, he early discovered the plea- 
sures of the social affections and made them subser- 
vient to the exchange of mutual good offices—which 
in every state of society attaches man to beings, 
created, living and acting like himself. 
Society—once begun—was fraught with multi- 
plying advantages, and necessarily opened the way 
to man’s first and earliest improvements. ‘The Arts 
successively exwse, (their progress—invention, emu- 
lation, splendor,) and were held in requisition to 
3 supply man’s mutual wants ;—then Agriculture— 
. parent of true enjoyment—and Seience—of true 
refinement—gradually extend their efforts to cheer 
and bless the world. °*Till then, custom was law ; 
and simple, nature the tenure of obedience and 
fidelity. 
Before the use of letters, or the knowledge of re- 


MIRROR. 


| dispensations of an overruling Providence ;—-to ap- edge, his toil is at an end, and too often he proudly 
| propriate tothe best of uses, life’s general benefits, |, 
\to speed on the race-course of pury—to rejoice in 


the divine munificence, and regard with due ven-|| 


/moves without and around us, in the great body of 
Nature, and all the appendages of this fair Cre-|}, 
ation. 


infant state of man, whose faculties are yet in em- 
bryo. Artificial warmth, invigorating food, and re- 
freshing sleep, are all that he requires or finds 
‘solace in. 


now expands toimbibe the genial rays of instruction, 
which the all-cheering luminary of spring nourishes 
into blossoms, of early promise. 


ered in, with boisterous winds and nipping frosts.~— 


timely frosts; even thus do the rude passions of 


} 


ration ‘the Divinity that stirs w thin us,” and 


THE ALMANAC OF LIFE. | 


January—-(infancy.)—This month, which com- | 
nences our year, may be justly compared with the 


February--From 7 to 14.—The bud of intellect 


March-—14 to 21.—This month is generally ush- 
Vegetation often perishes through severe and un- 


man’s soul break forth with resistless force at this 
unsettled period of existence, often wrecking the 
fragile bark of youth. 
April--21 to 28.—Sunshine and showers now pre- 
vail alternately ; the fruits of a good education ap- 
pear emerging from the beauteous blossoms; but as 
yet they are crude and imperfect. 
May—28 to 35.—The face of nature now wears 
a fresher bloom; the gardens are luxuriously filled 
with flowers, the trees are covered with foliage, 
and the swelling corn begins to fill the ear. So is 
the body of man ripened to perfection; the morals 
are formed, and the strongest energies of the mind 
disclose themselves. 
June—35 to 42.-~The summer is now before us, 
we begin to gather the fruits; and already some of 
the spring flowers fade and droop.—Thus does man 
already prepare to gather the fruits of his good works 
or begin to dread the punishment of his transgres- 
sions, 
July—42 to 49.——'The bright days of summef? are 
now passing away with swiftness unnoticed. ‘The 
tempting fruits have been plucked from the trees. 
The hay has been got in, the corn is ripe for the 


cording thought literally, painters were the only 
historians, and hieroglyphics the only historical 
monuments of the achievements of a nation. But 
the bonds of union and all the ligaments of society 
were then feeble, and man was a prey to the dis- 
cordant and ferocious passions; crue] wars are 
waged—and natural boundaries and barriers trans- 
gressed and passed by rude and predatory ambi- 
tion. The weak become subject to the strong— 
and, conquests following conquests are the tri- 
umphs of physical strength and power. 
* * 


The social compact is then formed—community 
established—-and governments reared on a sure 

| foundation ;—interchanges commence—Commerce 
7. is instituted ;—knowledge prevails: the powers and 
faculties of the human mjnd develope benefits 

and blessings—Virtues and fel:eities spreading their 
banners and extending their ranks—with their ac- 
companying trains—advance in the grand march of 
civitizATion. Numerous causes, with various in- 
cidental and adventitious circumstances, conspire 
to emerge man from the cheerless recesses of igno- 
| yazce and shades and glooms of insensibility and 
insecurity into the calm diflusive and radiating 

ff lights of Truth, Wisdom,and human Perfectability ; 
, justly to appreciate and reverence the attr’butes of 
Infiniie Goodness, in the organization of the uni- 


‘the carth. It is now that man is drawing towards 
the harvest of his happiness.—'Those who have too 
early wasted their talents, remain neglected as an 
useless incumbrance upon the face of the earth, 
while those who have preserved their morals uncor- 
rupted, and suffered their judgements to be matur- 
ed by experience, and sought after as precious 
fruits, are justly appreciated for their superior ex- 
cellence. At this period also, man beholds a new 
generation rising to perpetuate his virtues; his ten- 
‘der offspring calls for all his care and attention; he 
‘looks anxiously forward to the period of its growth 
and improvement, in the fond hope that it will not 
‘only gladden his own heart, but contribute to the 
general benefit of society. 

August-—19 to 56.—'The yellow tints of autumn 
‘now begin to check our exultations, and remind us 
‘that earthly bliss is not permanent; and as the as- 
ipect of nature undergoes a gradual change, so does 
the face of man. 
locks turn grey, and the bloom of health and vigor 
leaves ais cheeks. Pleasure fatigues his relaxed 
frame, and exertion weakens his intellectual powers 
which have now passed the period of improvement. 

September—56 to 63.—-This is the period of test 
and recreation, when the season of labor is over.—- 
The harvest is got in, and the days are considerably 


sickle, and after crops of grass begin to shoot from || 


His cheeks begin to furrow, his’ 


exults in his vast acquisition, without reflecting how 
soon he may be called upon to render up a just ac- 
count, and see his boasted stores transferred to 
others. 

October-—53 to 70.—The fields now appear 
dreary——‘he hedges bare; no melody fills the grove, 
but rude howling winds sweep the earth, and scat- 
ter the straggling leaves in every direction. Thus 
also is man by this time stripped of many of his ex- 
ternal graces, ‘The storms scatter his dearest con- 
nections ; friend after friend drops off, and he re- 
mains alone. 

November—70 to 77.—Every vestige of cultiva- 
tion is buried beneath the deep incrusting snow, the 
meandering stream is bound in icy fetters, and hea- 
vy fog obscures the face of Heaven, Shus are the 
faculties of man beclouded at this advanced period. 
The hoary frost of age settles on his head—the 
warm current of life freezes in his veins. 
December—77 to 84.—Behold now the life of man 
with the season, drawing to its close. No material 
change has taken place in the aspect of things, yet 
this dreadful epoch is more tolerable than the pre- 
ceding, for the pains and privations of mortality 
seem near their termination. A fresh spring will 
appear and vegetation flourish anew; and why should 
not the just man rejoice that his earthly course is 
also run, and that he is about to rest from all his 
labors ? 


Lord Chatham’s Testimony to Religion. 


From a Letter addressed to his Son. 

*T come now to the part of advice I have to offer 
‘you which most nearly concerns your welfare, and 
‘upon which every good and honorable purpose of 
your life will assuredly turn, I mean keeping up in 
your heart the true sentiments of religion. df you 
are not right towards God you can never be so to- 
ward man. The noblest sentiment of the human 
breast is here brought to the test. Is gratitude in 
the number of man’s virtues !_ If it be, the highest 
benefactor demands the warmest return of gratitude. 
love, and praise. Igratum qui dixerit, omnia dizit. 
If a man wants this virtue, where there are infinite 
obligations to excite and quicken it, he will be like- 
ly to want all other things towards his fellow crea- 
‘tures, whose utmost gifts are poor, compared with 
those he receives from his never failing Almighty 
Friend. Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, is big with the deepest wisdom. The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and an up- 
right heart, that is understanding. ‘This is eternal- 
ly true whether the wits and rakes of Cambridge al- 
low it or not. Nay, I must add of this religious 
wisdom, her ways are ways of pleasantness and all 
her paths are peace, whatever young gentlenien 
think of a harlot and a bottle, a tainted health, and 
battered constitution. Hold fast therefore by this 
sheet anchor of happiness, Religion : you willoften 
want it in times of most danger, the storms and 
tempest of life. Cherish true religion as preciously, 
as you will fly, with abhorence and contempt, su- 
perstition and enthusiasm. ‘The first is the perfec- 
tion and glory of human nature ; the two last, the 
depravation and disgrace of it. 

Remember the essence of religion is a heart void 
of offence toward God and man ; not subtle, specu- 
lative opinion, but an active, vital principle of 

farth. 


Yates and McIntyre, the great [Lottery Manag- 
ers, adreitise for workmen to build four three stor 
brick houses on their lots on the bank of the Tyber, 
in Washington city. If the lottery mania continues, 
they may one day build a whole city, in the land 


verse, he wise construction of this world, and the 
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‘shortened. Man has gathered his harvest of knowl- 


of Dreams, if not like Cain, in the land of Hod. 
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"With tottering limbs I went to them, and a hun- 
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Blending the useful with the sweet-* 


PALERMON. 

T'was in the latter end of May, when all nature. 
bears a beautiful aspect; enjoying a cool breeze, and’ 
a clear and serene sky, I wandered about six miles) 
to the eastward, on the banks of the river Derwent. | 
Diverted with the melodious warbling of the birds, 
and with the numerous other objects that presented | 
themselves, I was led beyond the ordinary limits of. 
morning’s walk. 

At a little distance I espied, under the shade of a 
reverend beach, and old man, pensive and sad, lean- 
ing upon his staff. His head was silver grey, and) 
his snowy beard swept his aged breast. I immedi- 
ately went tohim. ‘Sire,’ said I, ‘you seem to be 
sunk in melancholy: I will not ask the cause, as 
such a question would only serve to renew your sor- 
row ; but if I can render you any service, you need 
not hesitate in requiring it of me.’ Here he fetch- 
ed a deep sigh, and the tears began to trickle down 
his grief-worn cheek. ‘Nothing,’ said he, ‘can re- 
lieve me from this melancholy but the silent grave.’ 
His full heart stopt him from going on, and he again 
burst into tears. ‘But,’ resumed he, ‘as the venting 
of my grief serves to allay it, I will relate to you the 
short history of my misfortunes... We both sat 
down on the grass, and the good old man thus be- 
gan his narration : 

‘About nine years ago I took a pretty large farm| 
in the neighborhood ; I paid my rent when it fell | 
due, and livea comfortably with my wife anda famic| 
ly of two boys anda girl. I enjoyed th’s happy 
state for seven or eight years ; and by this time bed 
sons were ableto assist me greatly in the cultivation | 
of my farm. But alas ! my happiness was now near | 
an end. 

‘On a winter’s night, which I well remember.”=- 
The tears gushed from his eyes.—‘No,’ said he, ‘1 
shali never forget it ! we were all sitting round the 
fire, spending the night in harmless mirth and diver- 
sion, when a desperate band of robbers entered our 
cot, and demanded all the money we had. [ start- 
ed from my chair, unable to utter a syilable—my 
affrighed wife fainted at my feet—Emily clang to! 
her father, while my two sons grasped their clubs, | 
and with the assistance of our mastiff dog, they sen- | 
tentiously set to work. The conflict was doubtful 
for near half an hour ; but at last the eldest of my | 
sons fell ! ‘Great God ! I exclaimed, and sunk to! 
the ground. f recovered soon after-—when, gazing | 
around me, lo, I beheld my sons stretched on the 
floor, besmeared with blood ! In addition to this 
ghastly scene, I saw my poor wife lying pale and 
motionless, and my daughter in a swoon by her side! 


dred times kissed their cold cheeks.—-‘Gracious 
heaven ! cried I, with a faultering voice, why did 
I live to see the end of this ?? In a little time, how- 
ever, contrary to expectation, they began to breath, 
and with the little assistance which I was capable of 
giving, they recovered.—But, alas! my boys the 
glory of my age, they were gone forever ! On see- 
ing the dead bodies, Emily and her mother fainted 
several times ; but were soon after able to stand it. 

‘A few days passed, when we had our sons decent- 
ly interred ; and to add to my misfortune, my 
wife, the darling of my bosom, soon followed them! 
Emily and her father were now alone. 

‘The working of my farm lay heavy on me; and, 
of course, I was obliged to hire servants, which be- 
came very expensive. The term of which my rent 
was payable drew nigh, and I failed in paying it 
punctually as usual. My landlord sent me a mes- 


sage, either to pay my rent as formerly or to give | 


| 


| 


| 


his mistake. 


up the farm, All the money I could muster did 
not amount to half that sum—my cattle, and the 
little of furniture I had, were sold to make up the 
deficiency ; and I was forced to leave my long in- 
habited cottage ; Yes the humble cot wherein I had 
reared a harmless family ; where they had flourish- 


ed in health and beauty, and where they died by} 


the hands of the ruffians ! ; 
‘The hoary winter had not once returned, since 
my sons, untimely, sunk into the grave !—'T'wice 


|| twenty times has the sun shone on yonder hills, since 


my wife mingled with the dust ! the pale light of 
moon has not thrice glimmered on yon straw-built 
hut, since my only comfort fell a victim to despair 
—and left the world to me and misery ;—Palermon 
has now to wonder forlorn on this earth—to live on 


the scanty herbage morsels which these fields afford, 
and on the alms of passers by ! 


On hearing this relation, my heart melted within |, 


me, and I could not refrain from weeping.—Thou 
shalt not wander longer,’ cried I, ‘thus destitute ! 
nor shalt thou longer depend on the precarious alms 
of the rich—thou shalt live with me, and spend the 
remainining part of thy life in peace ! ‘Oh, sir,’ 
said he, ‘your generosity is excessive—and, since 
fortune now holds out her friendly hand, with grat- 
itude I accept your benevolent offer.’ 

Palermon lived only a few years after ; and, till 


the day of his death, visited the tomb of his wife 
and children. 


A MERCHANT AND HIS DOG. 

A French merchant having some money due from 
a correspondent, set out on horse back, accompani- 
ed by his dog, on purpose to receive it. Having 
settled the business to his satisfaction he tied the bag 
of money before him, and began to return home. 
His faithful dog, as if he entered into his master’s 
feelings frisked about the horse, barked and jump- 
ed, and seemed to participate in his joy. 

The merchant after riding some miles, had occa- 
sion to alight, and taking the bag of money in his 
hands, laid it down by his side under a hedge, and, 
on remounting, forgot it. The dog perceived his 
lanse of recollection, and wishing io >etify it, ran 
to fetch the bag, but it was too heavy fe: him to drag 
along. He then hastened to his master, and by 
crying, barking and howling, seemed to remind him 
The merchant understood not his 
language ; but the assiduous creature persevering 
in his efforts, after trying to stop the horse in vain, 
at last began to bite his heels. 

The merchant, absorbed in some reverie, wholly 
overlooked the real object of his affectionate attend- 
ant’s importunity but waked to the alarming appre- 
hension that he was gone mad. Full of this sus- 
picion, in crossing a brook, he turned back to see 
if the animal would drink. It was too intent on 
his master’s bag to think of itself ; it continued to 
bark and bite with greater violence than before. 

“Mercy !” cried the afflicted merchant, “ it must 
be so ; my poor dog is certainly mad; What must 
Ido? I must kill him, lest some greater misfor- 
tune befal me ; but with what regret ! Oh could J 
find any one to perform this cruel office for me !— 
but there is no time to loose : J myself may become 
the victim if I spare him.” 

With those words he drew a pistal from his pock- 
et, and, with a trembling hand took aim at his 
faithful servant. He turned away in agony as he 
fired, but his aim was too sure. ‘The poor animal 
falls wounded ; and, weltering in his blood, endeav- 
ours to crawl towards his master, as if to tax him 
with ingratitude. The merchant could not bear the 
sight ; he spurred on his horse, with a heart full of 
sorrow, and lamented he had taken a journey which 
had cost him so dear.—Still however, the money 


\never entered his mind; he only thought of his 
poor dog, and tried to console himself with the re- 
flection, that he prevented a greater evil, by des- 
patching a mad animal, than he had suffered a ca- 
amity by his loss.—This opiate to his wounded 

'spirit was ineffectual : ‘1 am most unfortunate,” 

said he to himself; ‘I had almost rather have lost 

my money than my dog.” Saying this, he stretch- 
ed out his hand to grasp his treasure. It was mis- 
sing—no bag was to be found. In an instant he 
opened his eyes to his rashness and folly. “ Wretch 
that Lam ! [I alone am to blame. I could not com- 
prehend the admonition which my best and most 
faithful friend gave me, and I have sacrificed him for 

‘his zeal. He only wished to inform me of my mis- 

‘take, and he has paid for his fidelity with his life.” 

Instantly he turned his horse and went off at full 
gallop to the place where he had stopped. He saw 
with half averted eyes, the scene where the tragedy 
was acted ; he perceived the traces of blood, as he 
proceeded ; he was oppressed and distracted ; but 
in vain did he look for his dog—he was not to be 
seen on the road. At last he arrived at the spot 
where he had alighted.--But what were his sensa- 
tions ! His heart was ready to bleed ; he cursed 
himself in the madness of despair. “The poor dog, 
unable to follow his dear but cruel master, had de- 
termined to consecrate his last moments to his ser- 
vice. He had crawled, all bloody as he was, to the 
forgotten bag, and, in the agonies of death, he lay 
watching beside it. When he saw his master, he 
still testified his joy by the wagging of his tail—he 
could do no more—he tried to rise, but his strength 
was gone.—The vital tide was ebbing fast : even 
the carresses of his master could not prolong his 
fate for a few moments. He stretched out his 
tongue to lick the hand that was now fondling him, 
in the agonies of regret, as if to seal his forgiveness 
of the deed that had deprived him of life. He then 
cast a look of kindness on his master, and closed his 
forever. 

Mentat Reservation.—Although the lower 
orders of the Irish are famous for a species of ready 
wit, mingling volatility and a rich vein of humour, 
they are no less marked by quaintness of expression 
and mental reservation, calculated to gain time, 
evade inquiry, or having that brought home to them 
which they wish to avoid : of this last complexion 
is Shelah’s answer to a Country Magistrate.— 

‘‘What’s gone of your husband, Shelah ?” «What's 

gone of him, your Honor’s Worship; faith, and he’s 

‘gone dead.” ‘Aye, pray what did he die of ??— 
“Die of, your Honor, he died of a Tuesday.” “TI 
don’t mean the day, but the complaint 7? « Oh ! 

complaint, your Honor ; faith, and its himself did 
not get time to complain.” ‘Oh! ho! aye, he died 

suddenly?” ‘Rather that way, your Worship." 

‘‘Did he fall down in a fit ?” (No answer from 
Shelah.) ‘He fell down in a fit, perhaps 7” “A 

fit, your Honor’s Worship ; why net exactly that— 

he—he fell out of a window, or a door, I don’t know 
what they call it.” “Aye, aye, and he broke his 
neck ?” “No : not quite that, your Worship.”— 

‘What, then?” “There wasa bit of a string or 
cord, or that like, and—it throttled poor Mick."— 
“And pray for what did he suffer?” “Suffer, your 
Worship, (weeping,) faith, only for embellishing 
(embezzling) a trifle that he taught was his own; 

but his master said it was not, and so they swore 

away his precious life, and that’s all ; for Mick’s2s 
innocent as the babe unborn.” 


Erernity.—The following beautiful answer by 


a pupil of the deaf and dumb school at Paris, con- 


tains a sublimity of conception scarcely to beequall- 
ed.—«‘What is eternity ?” was the question ; to 


which he immediately answered, “the lifetime of 
the Almighty.” 
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THE HIVE. 


Variety's the very spice of life, that gives it all its flavor.” 


An Enigmatical list of the names of eleven King- 
doms in Europe. 

1. One half a machine, and one half of that, for 
the removing of which a curse was denounced a- 
gainst the children of Israel. 

2. Four fifths of a common tea, the vocative case, 
singular number, masculine gender of mens, and a 
Latin preposition governing an ablative case. 

3. A resting place for a noble beast, and an old 
coin, 

4. A town in Germany celebrated for its mineral 
waters, and the reverse to out. 

5. A famous river in Italy, and one half the mis- 
tress of an inn. 

6. The name of a woman, one letter expunged. 

7. Three fifths of a cardinal point, and a passage. 

8. An aperture in a ship, a vowel, and half the 
milky way. 

9. The Latin word for country, and three fourths 


_of a kingdom in India. 


10. One half of a very large water-fowl, and the 
first garden we read of. 

11. One half of the appellation given to Nimrod, 
the mark for the treble cliff in music, and one half 
the law term begirzing in January. 


A Rippre.—i ain 2 word of five letters; and am 
in woman’s smile—in the basilisk’s eye—in a bottle 
of wine, and in a quid of tobacco. Omit my first 
letter, and the remaining four express the effect pro- 
duced by the above mentioned subjects upon mind 
and matter. Omit my first and second letters, and 
I become no inconsiderable appendage to a man’s 
body. Omit my first and fourth letters, and a true 
Turk will not touch me—transpose my three last 
letters, and I will feel quite sheepish—transpose 
my whole, and I am vociferated by a militia captain 
on parade—then omit my first letter, and I am also 
one of the attributes Milton bestowed on the devil. 


So.vuTion. 
CHARM is my name as first express’d, 
In womaa’s radiant eye I rest ; 
Having lost my leader HARM is near, 
You C it not ; then ’t will appear 
A M lads and lasses arm in ARM 
Supports the remnant of this charm ; 
Real Turks ’t was said despise our HAM, 
May Grecian victors give them RAM ; 
May glory crown the Grecian MARCH, 
And o’er their altars rear its ARCH. 


A poor Irishman applied to a magistrate for a 
summons against a person for detaining a bundle of 
clothes. When the symmons was filling up, the 
man replied toa question from the clerk.“ What 
is the man’s name that keeps your bundle ?” ‘‘He’s 
a woman, please your honor !” 


We are formed for society, not for combination, 
we are equally unqualified to live in a close con- 
nexion with our fellow beings, and in total sepera- 
tion fram them; we are attached towards each other 


by genetal sympathy ; but kept back from contact 
by private interest. 


THE BIRTH OF SPRING. 
The calm sunshine of the first pleasant spring day 
comes with a soothing influence over the heart.— 
Who hears not the first song of birds, and looks on 
the fresh budding promises of the young season 
without delight ? The stern reign of winter over; 
his storms hushed to rest; we look abroad and behold 
his icy chains broken link after link, until nature, 
released from thraldom, comes forth smiling in her 
green robes in search of early flowers, inspiring us 
with pleasure, and bidding the bosom expand with 
gratitude to him who rules the spheres, and rollsthe 
seasons round, But while musing on her opening 
charms, memory will often come whispering a moral 
lesson to the ear ; she leads us back to the spring 
times of other years ; to the glad seasons of youth, 
when hope spanned the future with her rainbow 


of life. The flowers are budding—budding for us 
—but not for all who gazed delighted on their un- 
folding beauties in other springs—graves, above 
which now the first spring season is smiling, may be 
seen in every church-yard. Whose are they? The 
graves of those who were as gay, as full of life and 
hope and happiness as we, a year ago. 

But it seems to me these changing seasons teach 
to meditative man more than the brief lesson that he 
too must change. They speak a lesson of virtue. — 
How kind, how benevolent is the bounteous govern- 
or of the universe. How beautifully he adorns this 
temporary residence of his creatures. How exactly 
all the changes of the year are adopted to the promo- 
tion of our well being and happiness. How much 
benevolence is manifest in all the dealings of Provi- 
dence. And if it be wise to aim at the greatest per- 
fection of character—what an example it affords us 
for doing so. How kind should we be to one anoth- 
er. How should we strive to administer happiness 
to those around us. How careful not to cause pain 
in any. There is constantly open around us a wide 
field for the exercise of every philanthropic feeling, 
We are purposely placed in circumstances which 


afford us constant opportunities of proving ourselves 
by our works. 


Punninc.—Philadelphians are proverbially pun- 

sters, and though Dr. Johnson, who was as fond of 
a quibble as became a great man, without possessing 
the talents to make a pun-stir, has passed a sweep- 
ing condemnation upon the whole fraternity, yet, 
with all due defference to so great an authority, we 
would suggest that a good pun is by means to be 
despised or laughed at. A pretty fair one was ut- 
tered in Chesnut street a few days ago, and as it 
came from the lips of one who has rivetted the at- 
tention of the assembled wisdom of the nation, we 
publish it, though fearful it may remind the classic 
reader of Hercules and his distaff, or the situation 
of Achilles, when in the island of Sciros. It has 
long been an established rule that statesmen should 
meddle with neither puns nor petticoats, but to the 
joke : 
' Two gentlemen were passing the late residence 
of Chief Justice Tilghman the day after the work- 
men commenced pulling it down. One remarked, 
in reference to the progress they had made, “how 
they have gutted the building already !” “Gutted 
it,” replied the other, “true, the liver went out yes- 
ter day, and they are taking out the lights to-day.” 
Dr. Johnson never made so good a pun in all his 
life; at least it is not to be found among his writings, 
nor in Boswell’s life of him, where it would certain- 
ly have been recerded had he ever uttered any 
thing of the kind equal to it ! 


A silly fop in company with lady F. and want- 
ing his servant, cried out, ‘where is my _block- 


head ?? ‘Upon your shoulders,’ replied the lady. 


colorings, and pleasures mingled with every dream || 


| Krrects or Love.—A young man named Fred- 
erick Fromantine, aged 22, lately put a period to 
his existence at Bordeaux under circumstances of 
the most painful nature. He had for some time 
paid his addresses to the daughter of a watch-maker, 
and had essayed every method to obtain a return of 
love, but his efforts were unavailing ; she evinced 
the same indifference towards him as she did to her 
other admirers.—The passions of the young man 
being wound up to a dreadful pitch, and despair 
getting possession of his mind, he resolved to ter- 
minate his sufferings by death. On leaving the 
young lady on the afternoon of the 11th of Nov. he 
retired to his chamber and wrote a letter to her, 
expressing his love—his despair—his determination. 
In a few minutes the letter was delivered and read. 
The young lady terrified at the strong and incohe- 
rent language expressed in the epistle, immediately 
flew to the chamber of Frederick. The door was 
‘not closed, she hastily entered it, and observed 
‘Frederick holding a pistol to his head. She ex- 
‘claimed “Frederick stop, I will be yours,” but 
whilst uttering these few words, the fatal weapon 
had done its deed—Frederick fell at her feet a 
corpse ! 


Sagacity or Rats—a thorough good story.—~At 
Amsterdam, in a street called the Wood Market. 
recently lived a man, who was curious in keeping 
fowls. One of his hens, though in the midst ot 
summer, had several days stopped yielding her usual 
produce, and yet made her usual clacking; he 
searched the nest, but could find not even the shell 
of an egg, which made him resolve to watch her 
closely. He accordingly the next day placed him- 
self in such a situation as to be able to observe her 
motions minutely ; when to his great surprise he 
saw her discharge her egg, but no sooner was she 
off her nest, than three rats made their appearance. 
One.af them immediately Jaid himself on his back, 
whist the other rolled the egg upon his belly, which 
ihe clasped between his legs and held it firm; the 
other two then laid hold of his tail, and gently drag- 
ged him out of sight.. This wonderful sagacity was 
exhibited for several days to some curious observers. 


King Charles II. asked Stillingfleet how it came 
about.that he always read his sermons before him, 
while he preached extempore elsewhere ? He told 
the king that the awe he felt at so noble an audience 
made him afraid to trust himself, unless he put his 
discourse into writing. ‘ But, pray,’ says Stilling- 
fleet, ‘may I be permitted to ask a similar question ? 
Why does your Majesty read your speeches, who 
can feel no awe from the presence of superiors ?” 
‘Why, truly,’ replied the king, ‘the question is a 
fair one, and so shall be my answer. By reading 
my speech, I keep my eye upon the paper; for I 
have asked supplies from the commons so heavily, 
and they have granted them so often, that we are 
ashamed to look each other in the face.’ 


| 


It is a current story, that a Doctor, having pur- 
chased his diploma, in the course of a ride through 
Aberdeen, desired his man John when waiting at 
dinner, not to forget his new dignity whenever he 
addressed him. “Noa, maister,” replied John, “if 
so be as how you don’t forget mine ;” showing him 
at the same time his doctor’s degree, which he had 
purchased in imitation of his master. 


A very equivocal announcement appears on a 
signboard between Stayley Bridge and Dunken- 
field, which to a man of weak nerves would be 
truly alarming. It is, “ Bleeding with Leeches 
and Burial Spirits made here ’? Whether there 
be any necessary connexion between these opera- 
tions we know not ; but, in this instance, they seem 
to stand naturally in the relation of cause and effect. 
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Tar OPERATIVE MECHANIC AND British Ma- 


CHINIsT.—This work is designed particularly as a¢om- 
panion for the practical Mechanic and Machinist, being | 
an illustration of the Manufactories and Mechanical Arts| 
of the “United Kingdom.’’ By NiIcHoLson, 
Esq.—Civil Engineer. 

A work like this, ‘‘ combining in the most condensed 
form, the acknowledged principles and recent improve- 
Yments in Mechanical Science, and professing to be adapt- 
ed in every possible way to the use of the Mechanic and 
Machinist,” is one of the utmost importance to that use- 
ful and valuable class of the community. It is combin- 
ing theory with practice, without an acquaintance of 
which no Mechanic can be presumed to possess a perfect 
He mar know a difficult thing | 
to be practicable, but why is it so? is a question, to the 
mere practical man, inexplicable. By toil he acquires 
a knowledge sufficient to enable him to make a machine for 
his employer, the use of which he does not understand and 
of the principle on which it acts he is entirely ignorant. 
Why is it so? Can a more plausible reason be assigned for 
it, than that there exists among our Mechanics, a deplora- 
dle indifference to tie theory of their respective branches ? 
Tt cannot certainly be attributed to a paucity of geniuses : 
for our Mechanics are as ingenious, and more intelligent, 
generally speaking, than those of any other country on 
earth—the means of education are ample and easy of ac- 
cess—the methods of instruction, and the branches taught 
present to tHe middling and lower classes of society, ad. 
vantages devidedly superior to those afforded to the same 
classes in Europe, yet our work-shops do not, to use a 
vulgar pbraise, turn-out workmen equally well versed in 
the theory of mechanical science. It must be thi ‘owing 
to an unvwarrantable inanity—a total disregard to eve- 
ry thing in the way of their business, but manual labor. 
And until they place a higher value on, and attach 
a greater importance to theoretical science, they cannot 


expect to compete with English mechanics with any pro- 
bable degree of success, 


| 


Mental is as necessary in ac- 
quiring a perfect knowledge of any mechanical business 


as manual labor, and without a proper attention to both, 


it cannot be attained. The work in question is adapted 
to this purpose, and is of incalculable importance to the 
mechanic who desires theoretical as well as a practical 
knowledge. 

Ia his preface, the author observes, the ‘‘discoveries of 
Warr and ArkwriGnt, which yielded at once such 
immense national! as well] as individual prosperity, must 
ever be regarded as forming a new era in the arts of life. 


and the domestic policy of nations. The riches, extra- 


ordinary as unprecedented, inexhaustable as unexpected 
thus acquired by a skillful system of mechanical arrange- 
ment for the reduction of labour, gave the impetus which 
has led to the numerous discoveries, inventions, and im- 
provements, in every department of our manufactures 


and raised them to their present state of perfection.” 
The primary and most elaborate pieces of camel 
however intricate and incomprehensible they may appear 
to the inexperienced, are ia the eye of the practical man| 
mere elegant modifications and combinations of a few! 
simple principles. These principles, after some wait 
ry observations on the Forces acting on Matter, on Frie-| 
tion, & the Centre of Gravity, are fully elucidated in the 
author’s account of ‘*The Mechanical Powers.”? These 
are followed by a description of the Bevel and Spur 
Geer, (in the construction of Mill-work,) the longitudi- 
nal connexion of Shafts, termed Coupling, 


the most ap- 
proveg method of disengaging and re-engaging Ma- 


chinery, and of the Equclization of Motion, with some 


‘that those who choose, may at a small expence, 


Square, No. 79, Washington-street, Boston. 


general practical observations giver under the article; 
‘‘ Mill Geering.”’ He who attentively peruses these ar- 
ticles will be in possession of the primary points of Mill- 
Work; the author therefore next introduces under ni- 
mal strength, Water, Wind, and Steam, the best 
modes of applying the Moving Powers ;and to them is an- 
nexed a concise account of Brown’s Vacuum, or Pneu- 
matic Engine, which may with improvements be made 
most effective for locomotion and other light purpos- 
es; and at the end of these, he has thought it no devia- 
tion from scientific arrangement to introduce a descrip- 
tion of a Flour Mill; as, by that means, the reader is 
enabled to form a tolerably correct notion of the manner 
of imparting motion from the water-wheel, or leader, to 
the other parts of the machinery. While upon this sub- 
ject he has, with a view to make it generally useful, de 

scribed the hand and foot methods of grinding corn, &c., 


have the work performed at home. He has also given 
some very satisfactory experiments on the Strevgth of 
Materials, as connected with Mill-work. Indeed, he 
has treated almost every branch of Mechanical Philoso- 
phy, with the hand of a master-workman, and adapted 
his diction and manner of illustration to the capaci-| 
ties of those for whom the work is designed. It has been 


AstroxomicaLt.—A Mr. Keil, an ingenious self- 
taught mechanic of Baltimore, has invented a planetary 
instrument by which ‘‘the relative positions of the 
moon, planet Venus and the sun, to the earth, at any giv- 
en time, are seen at a glance by the most superficial ob- 
server. The cause of the increase and decrease in length, 
of day and night, and the relative proportions of time 
occupied by the earth in light and darkness,—day and 
night,—in each month, are perspicuously exhibited du- 
ring the movement of the instrument. The reason why 
Venus, during one part of the year, is the Evening Star, 
and the other, the Morning Star, are clearly seen and un- 
derstood. ‘The manner of eclipses,—why they occur in 
the transit of the moon between the sun and earth at one 
time and not at others; why they are total at one time 
and but partial at others, and why they are visible to the 
inhabitants of one part of the globe and invisible to those 
of others,-—are very plainly shown.’’. 

Keil is spoken of as an unlearned, but ingenious indi- 
vidual, and only ‘* wants a little patronage to enable him 
to perfect this, and to prosecute his designs until he shali 
bave produced astronomical instruments equal if not su- 
perior, to any yet known.”’ 


Lichmere Pomt, 
The rapidity with which this once ‘‘ obscure corner of 


his object to present the public with a book comprehen- 
sive and»practical, embracing the whole subject as living | 
and contemporaneous,and as connected with private profit 
and public glory, instructive to individuals and illustra- | 
tive of the genius of the age in its best direction, and he 
has succeeded. 

The work contains eight hundred octavo pages, em- | 
bellished with ninety-five elegant illustrative engravings. | 
A féw copies have been received in this city from Lon- | 
don, and are for saleby Harrison Gray, No. 72, 
Washington-street. 


Bunker Hitt Monument.—It will probably be, 


gratifying to many of our readers to learn that measures | 


are on footto complete as speedily as possible, the erec- 
tion of the Monument on Bunker’s Hill. We have pre- 
viously noticed the purchase by the Association of a 
privilege in the fine quarry at Quincy. For this they 
paid $325. A number of workmen have been employed 
the last winter in clearing and quarrying the stones, and 
the Association only wait for the completion of the Rail- 
way from the quarry 'o tide water, to commence opera- 
tions. The design finally agreed upon is an Ope xisx, 
This was done by a select committee of artists of the 
first talents, neither of the drawings offered for the pre- 
mium being considered suitable in all respects so as to en- 
title it tothe reward. The diameter at the base wil] be 
30 fept; at the summit 15; the height 220 feet. The 
walls are to be constructed of seventy-seven courses of 
stone, of two feet eight inches in thickness, and ‘each | 
block will probably weigh from three to fivetons. A 
hollow cone will rise from the centre, around which a 
flight of stairs will ascend to. the summit. The base of 
the cone will be seven feet, the apex, four, in diameter. 


Miuitary Acapvremy.— The number of Cadets at 
Capt. ParTRipGr’s Academy, at Middletown, Con. we 
understand now exceeds three hundred, and a number 
more are expected to enter the present Spring. The May 
examination commences in about two weeks. This in- 
stitution has experienced a severe loss in the death of Mr. 
Broal, Professor of the Spanish language. He died on 
the 13th inst. in the 67th year of his age. 


Lirerary.—The American Builder's Companion, or 
a system of Architecture, particularly adapted to the pres- 
ent style of building—treating on practical Geometry,&e 
by AsHER Bensamiy, is just published by R. P. & C. 
Booksellers and Stationers, Cornhill- 


‘| struction, 1686 9i cents. 


Cambridge,’’ has sprung into existence, is 1.0 less grati- 
fyiag than astonishing. We are creditably informed that 
seventeen years since, the entire population of this now 
flourishing village, consisted of an old bachelor and 
two old maids. Notwithstanding the first settlement 
was commenced under such unpromising circumstances, 
the following result satisfactorily demonstrates that their 
succesgors have made ample amends, and that there now 
does not exist enough of the original caste to honor 
even their remembrance. 

There are three hundred and ninety-six children in 
the village, whose education is provided for in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 

Females in public schools frortwto 7 years of age, 20; 
from 7 to 14, 52; 14 and upwards, 1!. Total 83. 

Males from 4 to 7 years of age, 35; 7 to 14, 59; 14 
and upwards, 6. Total 100. 

From 7 to 14, not attending school, 83; prevented by 
the want of school books, 3; unable to read and write, 
(14 and upwards) 1°; five private schools; whole number 
attending, from 7 to 16, 66. Wholenumber of children, 
336. 

Two annua! public schools, male and female— Amount 
paid for public instruction per annum $708—Estimated 
amount of school Looks ia public schools, $243 40 
cents—-Estimated amount of school books in private 
schools, $82 65 cents—Amount paid for private tuition 
per annum $652 86 cents—Whole amount paid for io 


Exclusive of the above result, there are about thirty 
children under 4 years of age, and near the same number 
of both sexes over 16, taught in the private schools, a 
considerable part of the year, the expense of whose 
school books and tuition fees, added to the above sum, 
with the amount recently paid, to defray the expense of a 
new school house and the formation of a library, consist- 
ing of a thousand volumes, evince an attention to the 


subject of education highly creditable to the inhabitants 
of this new-formed village. 


* Recently become a resident in the distriet. 


Norice —A Post Office has been established ip the 
centre of Walpole, Mass. and Harvey Clap, Ew. ap- 
pointed Pos; Master. Letters intended for that office 
should be directed to Walpole Centre, Mass. 


e Line of Stam Boats 
will commence running on the 20th inst. Th enterpris- 


| ing grantee has proceeded te New York, to 2deavour to 
purchase a large boat. 


SteEAM Boats.—The Main 
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INTELLIGENC. 


Sarem.—-The project of erecting a Mill Dam in 
Salem, by which mill powers toa considerable extent 
may be obtained, appears to excite great interest there. 


‘4° 


Errects,or IGNoRANCE AND Bicotry.—The 
Montgomery [Alabama] Journal of the 24th ult. states 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 
* Be itour weekly task to note the passing tidings of the time.” 


From Inpra.—Caleutta papers to Dec. 21, have | 
been received in this city per ship Beverly. The Eur- | 
mese war was still going on, without any very clear pros- | 
pect of a speedy termination. The principal British ar-, 
my was still at Prome, Nov. 16, where it was rumoured | 
that the Burmese were preparing an attack uponit. The 


The subscription books we are informed are to be opened 
in a few days, and it is thought the stock will be imme- 
diately subscribed for. It is said that Salem, for some 
time back, has been moving rather retrograde, and that 
this step, if promptly and efficiently taken, will tend much 
to redeem her wonted vigour. According to the report 
of the engineers who have surveyed the proposed place 
of location, it appears that seventy-five mill powers may 


that the Methodists of the Tuscaloosa station have en- 
tered into a resolution not to receive or acknowledge 
any man as preacher, pastor or presiding elder, who has 


joined the Masonic fraternity since he has been a preach- 


er, abd Continues to associate with them either directly 
or indirectly ! ! ! 


What must be the state of the Methodist Society in 


x 


be obtained at an expense of $145,000, [including a ca- 
nal] equa! to $2000 for each mill power. The mill priv- 
ileges on the Boston Mill Dam are valued at $5000 each, 
and lease for $500. If fifty only be obtained in Salem, 
their value at the same rate will be $250,000 ; consider- 
able more than the estimated expense. A writer in the | 
Salem Register, adds : 

** And when we further consider that the proprietors 
of the projected mill dams will possess a large tract of 
\land, reclaimed by the dry basin, in the very heart of the 
projected works, that can be built upon immediately, we 
see at once that the value of the property to be obtained 
‘8 probably double what it will cost. Suppose the fifty 
mill privileges to be leased at the price of those in Boston, 
and they are much better situated, the income would be 
$25,000 per annum. This is an interest on a capital of 
$400,000, while the expeaditure to obtain the property || 
will be only $154,000. It is unnecessary to go any far- 
ther, to show that the expenditure of capital in the pro- 
| jec'ed works, is a judicious one. The thing the stock 
holders get, will be worth the money it costs, if not 


troops had been impatiently expecting orders to advance 
and probably hostilities commeuced soon after the above’ 
date. A portion ofthe British force were at Arcana, | 
syhere it was very sickly. The Burmese army had been 
recruited with great industry, and its force was variously 
estimated from 70,000 to 110,000 men strong. A con- 
ference had been held for proposing ierms of peace, and_ 
in the mean time there was an armistice of a month from_ 
September 16, but the proposals made by the British com- 
mander were rejected by the Ava with great indignation, 
and he ordered the war to be prosecuted with vigour. , 
The armistice was subsequently extended to Nov. 2, te. 
enable the Burmese commissioners to consult their gov- 
ernment. They agreed to an exchange of prisoners, and | 
the Burmese commissioners promised that the whole of || 
the British and American subjects should be liberated and | 
sent to the British head quarters withoutdelay It does | 
not appear that the promise of the release of prisoners at | 
Ava had been complied with On the contrary, when 
the king heard the terms of peace demanded by the Brit- 
| ish, he ordered them into close confinement. A subse- ||, j 
quent article from Ava, says tha: the English, American, | double that amount. ‘The anniversary of the nativity of St John the . 
and Armenian prisoners had been in great distress for New-York Canals.--Of the two Canals recom- Baptist, will be celebrated by King David's Lodge, 
them had died from || mended by the Committee of the New-York Legislature, in Taunton, on the 24th June next 
broker is, sage, 


é | selected from the great number of routes lately srveyed, ‘fhe Brethren of the Masonic family are 
5 Mas eneral- 
Intelligence ‘rom Java to the 27th October had reach- | one has been adopted by the House of Assembly, and the), J 5 


that region !—what mental degradation !__Men, who pre- i 
tend ta be commissioned by the Supreme, to illustrate | 
and spread the Gospel, combine and publish to the world 
a resolution of this character !—_-O tempora ! 


** Great Unknown.’’—Sir Scort, has 
made oath only that he is the proprietor, and not that he 
is the author of the Waverly Novels, that being suf- 
ficient to answer his purpose. 
doubt the real and sole author. 


He is, however, without 


NOTICE. 
Grecian Lodge will be regularly constituted and its of- 
ficers installed, on Wednesday the 10th day of May next. 


Brethren of the neighboring Lodges are respectfully re- 
quested to attend. 


JOHN DAVIS, Sec. 
Methuen, April 15. 


ed Bengal. I: is of a very disastrous character, and rep- || other rejected. ‘The bill for the construction of the | ly invited to unite in the celebration. | | 
resenis the insurgents’ force at 4¢,000men. The Dutch || Chemung Canal, that is from a branch of the Susquehan- 2 Per order, : 4 
garrison at Solo was reduced to such distress as to eat | nah river, near the northern boundary of Pennsylvania, WM? A. F. SPROAT, Seer’y K. D. L. a 
their own horses, A Penang paper states that Sourabaga | 1, the Seneca lake, a distance of eighteen miles, with a ‘Taunton, April 5, A. L. 5826. _ 
was in posses:ion of the insurgents, and that the Dutch | navigable feeder of thirteen miles, finally passed the a 
| in Somarang. by a vote af 86 to 90.” sum appropiated|| M, Honssfas, has constantly for sale, atthe Co 
chit ig honed the canal is $240,000. The bill to appropriate|) Jymbian Clothes Store, Congress-Street, a supply 
middle cf November, a circumstance, which it is hoped [875 )},000 for the Chenango canal, of ninety miles in) MAS fron: the 
would have a happy influence on the health of those Who | /..a::,, was lost on the third reading by a vote of 40 to 52,|\° MASTER MASON’S APRONS, fron.'t a 
bad resorted thithero» the benef of the climaie. The no:nination by the Governor, of Moses Hayden, Plate of the late E. Horsman.—Also Master Ma- 
; A project = arg an Armenian college had | member of Congress, as circuit judge of the 8th circuit, |sons and Royal Arch Sashes. 4 
the public at Bombay, and thought in the place of Wm. B. Rochester, who has resigned, |; —_ 4 
os ‘and Albert H Tracy, who refused to accept 
At an examination of the pupils of Durrumtoolah we by the by avote of 24 to » has been ¥ 
Academy, among other performances, Kissen Chunder | °6 ; In this city,Mr. Joseph Virto to Mrs. Sophia S. Spear. t i 
Dutt, a native Hindoo lad, recited Collins’ Ode on the— Scnoors—At a meeting of the Primary School In London, Feb. 28th, Dr. James P. Ray. of Virginia is 
) Passions, in an energetic manner, and with correct Eng- | Committee on Wednesday, a report of the Standing|! to Miss Elizabeth, third daughter of Jacob Perkins, Esq. ‘(2 
, Jish pronunciation, and gave other indications that the’ Committee was read, from which it appeared that at the|, of the U. States. ; it 
‘ native mind 1s as susceptible of improvement as any other. semi-annual examination of the Primary Schools of this}| In Virginia, Lt. E. G. W. Butler, of the army, to Miss : q 
In the course of a legal investigation respecting the “city in March, the whole number of these schools was|! Frances Parke Lewis. 
hospitals of Arkan, Dr. Tytler stated that moastrous rep- fifiy-one. The number of children belonging to them At Princeton, by the Rev. Mr. Clarke, Mr. Pynson 
| tiles, engendered in the masses of filth which soldiers had | was 2938, and the number present at the time of the ex-|| Blake, to Miss Sally Dana. 4 
taken for food, were observed crawling from the mouths || amination, was 2504. During the preceding six months, a 4 
of the sick. |, 140 had been transferred to the grammar schools, and OBITUARY. 
——- || 348 were fittedto betransferred on the first of April, the In Concord, Mr. John Troop, aged 69. He was a na- 
From Soutn Americs.—aArrivals from the River | r'aces of whom are now ng jd supplied by younger || tive of Scotland, and taken by the Americans at the sur- ¥ 
of Plate, confirm, officially the existence of actual war- children. - The average sumber rf scholars to each school || render of the British army under Burgoyne in 1777. Af- Fe 
: fare between Brazil and Buenos Ayres, the blockade of is 58. It was voted to establis two new schools, one|| terwards he enlisted as a soldier in the American service * 
the river by the Brazilians, and the government of Buenos | CUR h SS ae —was at the skirmish in Rhode-Island, and served after- | 


Ayres having authorized privateering. It is further stat- | The trial of young Taylor, charged with dirking a fel-| Wards during the Revolutionary war. 


ed, that Botivar had annouuced to the new republic of 
Bolivia (Upper Peru) his intention to repair to Elma, to 
be present at the opening of the Peravian Congress, and 
that he shall leave the Grand Marshal of Aryacucho at 
the head of their affairs ; and intimating that he should 
return in May. The movements of Ministers appointed 
to represent the States in the Congress of Panama, con- 
tinned to be noticed. It was, however, apparent, that 
the business session of the Congress could not ke place 


till the ministers from the United States should have had | 


time to arrive. 


A letter from an officer on board the United States 
frigate United States, dated at Chorillos, 5th November 


states, that a number of the officers and crew had been. 


‘ick, that fifteen of the crew had died of small pox, and 
‘at the sick (thirty in number) had been ashore to a place 


P*vided for them by Com. Hull, and at the date of the | 


lety the ship was healthy. 


Ca, Cruze, of the schooner Packet, at Philadelphia, 
from ‘ Jago de Cuba, informs that a fleet, consisting of 
4 frig 3 sloops of war, 1 74, and 2 schooners, had 
artivedere a few dnys previous to his sailing. 


‘low student at the Kinderhook Academy, N. Y. some In West-Stockbridge, Mr. Henry Woodruff, aged 35. 
| few months since, of which wound he died, and indicted |, Being engaged in a mill, and calculating to run the same 
‘for man slaughter, closed at Hudson, Saturday evening. through the night, the gearing of the mill, when in full 
‘The jury brought a verdict of Guilty, and recommended || ™°tion, caught his great coat, and instantly drew him 
|a pardon on condition that he leaves the state. among cogs and wheel, and thereby the motion of the mil! 
was stopped. In that situation he lay from 9 o’clock in 
the evening until 6 in the morning, before his cries could 
call to his relief a single human being—a full head of wa- 
ter all this time pressing upon an overshot wheel, and 
| nothing but his feeble frame to stay the progress of the 
mill. After being extricated from this situation, he lin- 
gered in great distress for seven hours, and died on the 
24th ult. 


: } In Templeton, Mr. Israe] Lamb, in his90th year. He 
| Mr. Owen’s establishment at New Harmony has re-|/ was one of the first settlers of T. having commenced his 


ceived a library and philosophical apparatus worth $20,-|' farm when it wasa wilderness. He took up arms for his 
‘|000. The New Harmony Gazette of the 22d ult. says : | country early in the Revolutionary pat and was in 
‘‘ The town now presents a scene of active and steady |; the hottest of the battle at Bunker’s Hill, where he fired 
industry ; each is busily engaged in the occupation he has |! his gun till it was so hot, that it was difficult té-load it. 

|| choser for his employment.”’ In Augusta, Me. Lieut. Samuel Davis, aged 81. He 


| Dr. Hopson M Hubbard, who fee-ntly stabbed Mr. J. 
| H. Israel, of Philadelphia, in front of the Chesnut-street 
Theatre, has had an interview with that gentleman, and 
effected a reconciliation of differences. 


| At Springfield, on the I('th inst. snow fell 9 inches in 
'\depth ; a greater quantity than had fallen there at any one 
| time during the last winter. 


was an officer in the Revolutien—he served in the old 
, French war in Capt. 4bdbot’s company, under Gen. Am- 


herst—he was taken by the Indians and kept in captivity 
two years, 


| Sprecues.—177 speeches were delivered in the New- 
| York Legislature in one day on the Steam Boat bill—and 
32 one evening on the Dog Law. 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


[Vox. 


Spring may bloom, but she we loved _ MASSACHUSETTS. 
THE WREAT [i. ‘ae shal! feel its sweetness , Dorchester Union tues Quincy Kuralmon 


“ Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thougbts may fly 
“Thro’ all the regions of variety.” — Otway. 


Bnigma. 
Forthe Mirror, 
Known in fame,—unknown in story— 
In the midst of peace and war; 
Never in honor, nor in glory, 
But always in “‘the battle car.” 


In favor, disgrace, and degradation 
In pain, dispair;—not in sorrow--- 
In town it is not; but in nation— 


To-day has it, but not to-morrow. 


The first it is of a learned train; 
Yet second in rank it always stands~ 
it is fouud in heart, in head or brain--- 
In fect it is not, but in hands. 


In schools nor Looks itis not found ; 
Yet there it first is taught 
It is in air, in sand ;—not ground— 
Nor hope, nor mind, nor thought. 


in art, it holds conspicuous place— 
in agience ‘tis a stranger quite-- 
Yet still it fills the centre of space. 
And lives in darkness---not in light. 
4 solution is requested. GULLLAUME. 
Ove to Spring, 
Now surly Winter leaves the plain, 
-Dissolving snows in torrents pour ; 
Ob! welcome genile SPRING, again, 
Attended by the vernal shower ? 
Thy softer gales, with kindly aid 
Shall now support the growing year ; 
Groves now shall form their leafy shade, 
Her gayest rube shall nature wear. 


The tender birds, as yet concealed 
Beneath the covert of the grove, 


Now venture forth in open field : 
And now the turtle coo's her love ; 


Luxuriant shoot the mazy woods, 
All nature smiles with lavished charms, 
The fragrant flowers distend their buds, 
And spread around their scented balins. 


Hail, gentle Spring ; thou emblem fair 
Of virgin innocence and love ! 

Who can thy endless charms compare, 
And doubt a ruling hand above. 

Each struggling bough that meets the sight, 
Each simple daisy of the field, 

What speaking truths, serene delight, 
The moralizing reason yields ! 


Were’s the Bower. 
A SONG. 
Here's the bower she loved so much, 
And here’s the tree she planted ; 
_ Here’s the harp she used to touch,” 
Oh! how that touch enchanted ! 
Roses now unheeded sigh, 
Where's the hand to wreathe them ? 
Sengs around neglected lie, 


Where’s the lip to breathe them? 


Time that once so fleetly moved, 

Now hath lost its fleetness. 
Years were days when here she stray’d, 

Days were moments near her ; 
Heaven ne'er formed a brighter maid, 

Nor pity wept a dearer. 

For the Mirror. 


Bove’s Bitterness. 


Roam where I will, stop where I may, 
Love still is with me, night and day : 
The little torment follows still, 

And adds a pang to every ill. 


* Untucky boy ! curse on thy wiles !"' 
Isometimes cry: the urchin smiles, 
And frisks around in spiteful glee, 


Mocking my struggles to be free. 


Full soon he brings me to repent 
For the rash speech my anger lent ; | 
He show’rs his arrows thick and sore, 
And stings me deeper than before ! 


His power is great ; all strife is vain, 
And nought remains but to complain: 
To pour my sorrows on the gale, 

And o'er my hapless lot bewail. 


‘Then let me sing : the rocky steep, 


Where the wild winds a chorus keep, 
Shall henceforth be my lone resort, 
To mingle in the tempest’s sport ! 
OSCAR. 
The Hawper’s Prayer. 


A FRAGMENT. 
Ordain’d to tread the thorny ground, 


Where few, I fear, are faithful found ; 
Thine be the conscience void of blame, 
The upright heart, the spotless name ;— 
The tribute of the widow’s prayer, 
The righted orphan’s grateful tear ; 
To virtue, and her friends, a friend, 
Still may my voice the weak defend ; 
Ne’er may my prostituted tongue 
Defend the oppressor in his wrong, 
Nor wrest the spirit of the laws, 

To sanctify a villain’s cause. 


Let others with unsparing hand, 
Scatter their poison through the land ;— 
Inflame dissention, kindle strife, 
And strew with ills the paths of life ; 
On such her gifts let fortune shower, 
Add wealth to wealth, and pow’r to pow’r ; 
On me may fav’ring Heaven bestow 
That peace which only good men know ;— 
The joy of joys, by few possest, 
The eternal sunshine of the Lreast ; 
Power, fame, and riches, I resign, 
The praise of honesty be mine ; 
That friends may weep, the worthy sigh, 
And poor men bless me when I die. 


Ueguiar Communications. 


FULL MOON THIS MONTH, SATURDAY, 22. 


= 


uP The Regular meetings of the following Lodges, unless other- 
wise designated, are on the evenings (specified) preceding ful) moon. 


BOSTON LODGES. 


St.John’s Isttues Set. Andrew's Chapter Ist wea 


St. Andrew‘s 2d thurs St. Paul’s Chapter 3d tues 
Columbian ist thursday — Grand ry ng wed in Dee 
Massachusettslast fri March June and Sept 


Mount Lebanon last mon 
Grand Chapter 24 tues in Dee 
Juge Sept 


Encampinest 3d wed 
Council of Royal Masters last tu 


| Newburyport Si. Peter’s mon 


Malder Mount Hermon-wed 
Lynn Mount Carmel mon 
Salen Essex Ist tues Warren 
Ctapter 3d thurs 
Bevery Liberty mon 
Marbehead Pnilanthropic wed 
Danvers Jordan wed 
Roxbury Washingten thurs 
Dedhem Constellation thurs 
Stougeton HK sing Star thurs 
Mt- Zion Chapter mou 
Concord Corinthian mon 
Bridgewater Fellowship mo. 
Marlborough thurs suc 
Hingham Old Colony fri 
Needham Meridian thurs 
Medfiled Cassia tues | 
Rindolph Norfolk Union wed 
Cielmsford Pentucket fri 
Ashby Social thurs 
indover St. Matthew's wed 
Yaverhill Merrimack thurs 
Lexineton Hiram thurs 
Middlebury social Harmony tucs 
Hardwick Mount Zion we 
New Salem Goiden Rule mon 
Amherst Pacific wed 
Belchertown mon 


Lenox Union Star wed 
Ipswich Unity tues 
Leominster Aurora mon 
West Granville Mt. Pleasant wed 
Brookfield Meridian tues 
Great wed 
West Stockbridge Wisdom tues 
Templeton Warris thurs 
New Marlberough Rising Sun tu 
Cwmnmington Orion thurs 
Northborough Fredonia fg 
Springfield Uampden wed 
Southwick Friendly Society mon 
Brimfidd Wumanaty tues every 
other month 
Brookfield Meridian tues ev 
Charlestown King Solomon 2d ty 
Cambridge Amicable 3d mon 
Brignton Bethesda 2d tues 
Medway Montgomery 2d wed 
Falmouth Marmelst wed 
Nantucket Union Ist mon 
Urbanity 3d mon 
Union Council S. M.4th mon 
in Dec March June Sept 
Rising Son Chapter 2d mon , 
Cheriton Fayette last wed in 
Jan. Ap. Aug. and Oct 
Pittsfield Mystic thurs King Solomdn’s R A Cc. tues. 
Northampton Jerasalem tues Feb. May, Ang. and Nov. 
Greenwich King Hiram’s Chapter Duxbury Corner Stone mon suc 


tues Taunten Adonwam Chapter tues 
Worcester Morning Star tues succeeding 
Leicester wed King David wed 
Groton St Paul’s mon Gloucester ‘Tyrian Ist tues 

St Johns Chapter Isttuesin Sutton Olive Branch 3d mon 


Dee Feb. Ap. June Oct ae Franklin Chapter Ist 


w 
St. Mark’ tues New-Bedford Star in the East 3d 


| 
| 


Mildurn Somerset mon 


Thomaston 


Uxbridge Solomon's Temple tha monday 
Wooburn Freedom thurs Waltham Monitor mon 
MAINE. 

North Yarmouth Casco tues Hallowell Jerusalem Chapter ' 
Wiscasset Lincoln thurs thurs Kennebec Lodge wed 
dina Alina wed Gardiner terwon tues 
Union Union thurs Winthrop Vemple mon 

Warren St. Georges tucs Belfast Beltast mon ; 
Camden Amity tues Augusta Bethlehem tues t 
China Central wed Calats St. Croix mon 
Saco Saco wed Surry Lygonia wed 


Kennebunk York mon Eastport Eastern Ist mon 

Bridgeton Oriental mon Lubec Washington ist wed 

New Gle wester Cumberland mon Lertiand AncieviLandmark 1st 
Paris Oxtord thurs wed Portland 24 wed 

Brunswick United $d tues 


Bangor Bath Solar ist thurs 


Rising V rtue tues 
Orient mun 


VEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Lebanon Franklin mon Hampton icckingham tues 
Amherst Benevotem Bath Sie 
contord Blazing Star tues Hane.” Trinity Encampment 
Charlestown Faithful wed last Feb Apr. June, 
New London King Solomon’s wed Aug. Oct and Dec. St. Ane 
Washington Mt. Vernon mon drew’s Chapter: ath wed in 
Plymouth Olive Branch tues Jan. Mar. May, July, Sept 


Sanbornton Cen.re mon and Nov. Council of Mas- 
Rochester Humane mon ters, on the same days as the 
Canaan Mt. Moriah tues Chapter 

Plainfield wed Portsmouth St. John’s ist wed 


New Ipswieh Bethel tues 
Dever Strafford wed 

Bradford St. Peter‘s tues 
Alstead St. Paul's tues 
Merideth Mount Lebaron wed 


CONNECTICUT. 
Stonnington Asylum tues Suffield Apollo tues 
Haddam @& E.Haddam Coiumbian East Hartford Orient thurs 
alternately tauis Canaan Mer dian Chapter tues 
Preston St. Jame‘s thurs Sharon Hamilton we 
N. Stonnington Widow's Son wed Winsted ‘+. Andrews wed 
| New London thurs Pomfret Warren Chapter tues 
| Litchfield St Paul's thurs March June Sept Dee Put- 
| Goshen Olive Branch tues nam lost wed.in April June 
Terrington Seneca tues Sept Nov Dee 
| Sulishury Montgomery tues Colchester Wooster, 1st wed Y¥. 
| Norfolk Western Star tues Chap, mon following 
| Canaan Meridian Chapter thurs Norwich Somerset fri Franklin 
| Barkhampstead. Northern Star th Chapter last Monday in Feb 
Woodbury King Solomon's thurs May Aug and Nov 
| Granby St. Mark’s wed Middletown. St. John's 3 &4 wed 
| Berlin Harmony wed North East Chapter No 46 Ist mon 
| RHODE ISLAND 
| Friendship wed Paw'urvet Harmeny tues 
Cumbcriand Morning Star mon Smithfield Mount Moriah fri 
| Coventry Hamilton wed East Greenwich King Solomon 
Providence St. Johns wed Mt. monday 
+ Vernon thurs Coventry Manchester fri 
Newpert S' Joins mon Smithfield Evening Star sat 
|Warren Washmgton thurs Grand Lodge. last mon every 
, Bristol St Albans wed other month 
| Pawtucket Union wed 


Pythagoras. 3d tues 
Claremont Hiram 2st wed 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
At No. 67, Washington-Street, (opposite the Ok 
State House.) 
BY MOORE & PROWSE, 


TO WHOM COMMUNIGATIONS, POST PAID, MUS BE 
ADDRESSED. 


DOLLARS FIFTY ir 
advance, or THREE DOLLARS payable si-annu. 


ally No subscription received for less than * Months 
SCPPAGENTsS allowed every SEVENTH’°PY. 
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